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ABSTRACT 



This thesis discusses the evolution of individual initi- 
ative in fighter tactics of the Soviet Air Force. World War 
II forced pilots to break from restrictive tactics and to 
develop and use initiative in combat. By war's end, Soviet 
fighters' initiative greatly resembled western fighters'. 
However, since WWII technology and doctrine led to an 
increase in control measures and a decline in initiative. 
Despite this, veterans of combat have consistently spoken 
out for realistic training and the freedom for fighter 
initiative. As a result, emphasis on initiative rose in the 
late 1970' s. But current Soviet pilots do not come close to 
having the initiative of WWII fighters and the recent 
emphasis on initiative may be short-lived. Current tech- 
nology gives the Soviet Air Force the choice of developing 
or extinguishing initiative among their fighters. History 
suggests that without a threat to their survival the choice 
against initiative will be made. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this thesis is to address the role of 
initiative in Soviet Air Force fighter tactics and employ- 
ment. Contrary to a popular misconception, there is indi- 
vidual initiative in the Soviet Air Force and, not all 
Soviet pilots nor their commanders are incapable of indi- 
vidual decision making during a dynamic battle. 1 The 
following four questions set the basic framework for the 
research and findings of this thesis: 

1) Is initiative important in fighter combat? 

2) Do the Soviets believe initiative is important in 
fighter tactics? 

3) Have the Soviets historically shown the ability to 
..develop and use initiative in their tactics? 

4) Do the Soviets currently stress or train for the use 
of initiative in fighter combat? 

A. IMPORTANCE OF INITIATIVE 

Is the ability to make decision independently in the 
heat of battle important for fighter pilots? Or, on the 
other hand, is flying a memorized set of maneuvers without 
any modification or adjustment sufficient for winning 
dogfights and delivering bombs? This question of the impor- 
tance of initiative is dealt with only briefly because of 
the overwhelming evidence from testimonials of those who 
have been in combat. Events in war by their nature are not 
predictable with 100% accuracy. Battles are dynamic and 
flexibility and initiative are necessary to win. Creativity 
and initiative have been used to achieve victory since 



*An example of US preconceptions is in the article, "The 
Soviet Offensive-An Attack Pilot's View, by LtCol Kieling 
Jr. , Air University Review, Mar-Apr, p. 66. He states, 
the Soviet soldier is commonly a product of initiative 
deadening repetition. " While this may be true concerning 
Soviet ground soldiers, this thesis will show that Soviet 
airmen have a history of initiative. 
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Biblical times; such as the defeat of the Midianites by a 
greatly out- numbered force of Hebrews. 2 

In modern air warfare "Historically superior pilot skill 
(technical superiority aside) has proven to be more than the 
equivalent of numbers." [Ref. 1: p. 110] This means more 
than the ability to fly an aircraft in a tighter turn than 
one's opponent; superior tactics and the ability of pilots 
to act and think on their own initiative has made the 
difference in winning and losing. During WWII the 
US-Japanese exchange rate for 1943-44 was 10: 1 with longer 
pilot training given the credit for the difference [ Ref. 1: 
p. Ill] . Further, even when fighting against a superior 
aircraft, the US managed a 10: 1 ratio against the Chinese in 
1950 due to "superior skills of the Sabre pilots." [Ref. 2: 
p. 22] Their skill was not just technical flying skill; but 
was individu-al initiative fully developed into the pilots' 
tactical thinking. Another example is Vietnam when Navy Top 
Gun training, which places a strong emphasis on initiative 
led, to a 400% increase in the exchange ratio, changing it 
from 2.5:1 to 12.5:1. [Ref. 3]. Finally, the most recent 
example of pilot skill and tactics incorporating initiative 
leading to victory was during the 1982 I sraeli--Syrian 
engagement which yielded an 80: 1 ratio in favor of the 
Israeli pilots [Ref. 3: p. 23]. Therefore, because of the 
demonstrated importance of having the tactical edge which 
includes the exercise of initiative, it is important to have 
a realistic view of Soviet tactics in terms of their flexi- 
bility and the initiative of their pilots. 



2 The Midianites whose "camels could no more be counted 
than the sand on the seashore" were defeated by 300 
Israelites. Judges, Chapter 7, Mew International Version 
of The Bible. 
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B. SOVIET OUTLOOK ON INITIATIVE 



Do the Soviets believe initiative is important? Soviet 
military philosophy stress a "scientific" approach to 
fighting war. As A. D. Sokolovskiy wrote in Military 
Strategy, 



the current and profoundly scientific solution of all 
the theoretical and practical questions of waging a war 
must be regarded as the main task of the theory of mili- 
tary strategy and strategic leadership. [ Ref. 4: p. 



However, the Soviets are also aware of the fast pace of 
modern warfare which may preclude the searching for the 
"scientific" solution to a given tactical problem. 

the commander must primarily learn to use his combat 
equipment in the dynamics of battle . . . sometimes in a 

relatively calm and static situation, an officer is 
prudent and correctly asseses all factors when giving a 
subunit its task. But as soon as the troops begin 
moving ... he is incapable of using his knowledge with 
the speed demanded by battle. [Ref. 5: p. 121] 

Speed and swiftness in battle have increasingly become part 
of Soviet warfare doctrine. A. V. Suvarov points out 
"procrastination is like death. An instant gives victory. 
One instant decides the outcome of a battle, one hour the 
success of a campaign. " [Ref. 6: p. 192] Thus, the Soviets 

are aware of the need to make instant decisions in combat to 
the point where they are now exchanging "quality for the 
sake of speed." [Ref. 7: p. 121] [Ref. 8: p. 197] The issue 
is do modern Soviet Air Force command style and tactics 
allow for the freedom of actions or initiative necessary to 
make independent decisions in combat. Chapter 2 discusses 
the balance being made between the Soviets' scientific 
philosophy and their realization of the need for initiative. 
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C. HISTORICAL PRECEDENCE 

Today there are interesting parallels between the 
balance of forces of NATO and the Warsaw Pact and that of 
Pre-WWiI Germany and Russia. Just as before World War II, 
the Soviet Air Force is rapidly becoming the largest in the 
world. In 1939, the USSR had 5000 aircraft [Ref. 9: p. 32] 
and in 1941 alone built 15,800 aircraft [Ref. 10: p. 20] 
while Germany had 3000 and France 2100 in 1940 [Ref. 11: 
p.32]. Today, aircraft are being produced at such a rate, 
that NATO's entire Central European fighter forces could be 
replaced every two-and-a-half years [Ref. 12: p. 1] (Each 
year the Soviets produce over 1,000 fighter aircraft. This 
would replace NATO's Central European force of roughly 2200 
combat aircraft every two-and-a-half years.) [Ref. 13: pp. 
11,21,153] However, despite their numerical superiority at 
the outset of Operation Barbarossa, having approximately 
7000 aircraft to the Germans' 2000 on the Eastern Front 
[Ref. 14: pp. 35,38] the Red Air Force lost 4990 aircraft to 
the Germans' 179 within a week [Ref. 15], It is postulated 
that these losses were a result of surprise and, perhaps 
more importantly, because of inferior training, tactics, and 
command style. However, following their crushing defeat, 
the Red Air Force learned significant tactical lessons which 
enabled them to eventually defeat the Luftwaffe. Chapter 3 
traces this development of initiative, flexibility, and 
creativity in Soviet fighter, ground attack and bomber 
tactics. 

This thesis is primarily concerned with initiative in 
fighter tactics; however, bomber tactics of WWII are also 
discussed because of the great impact bomber operations had 
on the war and the impact that the planning of bomber opera- 
tions had on Soviet Air Force philosophy following the war. 
Soviet bomber operations developed into massive raids, known 
as Air Operations, involving thousands of aircraft. These 
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were orchestrated through extensive preplanning and 
centralized control. The large numbers of aircraft required 
a certain amount of rigidness; spontaneous initiative would 
cause confusion in these operations. As the air operations 
grew in size so did the influence of their commanders. 
Influence of the fighter commanders who highly favored 
initiative declined as their units became subordinated to 
Air Operation commanders. Following the war the commanders 
of these successful operations who were proponents of tight 
control and "scientific" solutions to tactical questions had 
a great deal of influence and impact on the Air Force's 
development--including fighter air. 

D. CURRENT STRESS ON INITIATIVE 

The final area of this thesis is the Soviets' current 
stress on initiative in fighter tactics. This addresses the 
questions: How much did commanders supporting preplanning 

overrule the lessons of initiative learned during WWII and 
is initiative still an important part of fighter tactics? 
Articles in Soviet military journals suggest the old Soviet 
leadership may be asking these same questions themselves and 
seeking answers from WWII. For example, "The command cadres 
of the Air Force, our pilots and navigators, must study 
creatively the experience of the past war, in order to 
extract everything of value that can be of use in combat 
training." [Ref. 16: p. 6] Also, General-Lieutenant of 
Aviation Pavlov asked in 1976, "is it possible that I am 
fighting for the past? Has the development of new equipment 
and weapons made frontline soldiers' mastery of combat, 
tactical findings, and creative approaches obsolete, strip- 
ping them of their instructiveness and educational value?" 
[Ref. 17] 

To understand current stress on initiative relative to 
the very high stress initiative received during WWII, a 
content analysis was done on the Official Journal of the 
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Soviet Air Force from 1957 to 1984. 3 (Data was not available 
for years prior to 1957) This study (Chapter 4) shows the 
drop in emphasis on initiative through the 1960's as tech- 
nology developed. The increased speeds of jet aircraft and 
the development of air-to-air missiles, improved radar and 
command and control systems accompanied a loss of emphasis 
on initiative. This trend reversed, however, in the 
mid-1970's and initiative has grown in emphasis into the 
1980' s. 

In addition to the content analysis, recent tactical 
developments are analyzed to show the elements of initiative 
which exist in current Soviet fighter tactics. Finally, the 
tactics used in Afghanistan are discussed to highlight the 
Soviets' capacity for initiative combined with the strong 
tendency towards control and elimination of any need for 
initiative. 

This thesis presents a balanced view of initiative in 
Soviet fighter tactics. Predominant in current US Air Force 
thinking is that Soviet pilots are suppressed under the 
obedience to tight control of the centralized command and 
control system. It is believed Russian flyers are good 
"technicians" but are not prepared for free flowing 
dogfights common in western training; the US has initiative 
but the Soviets do not. [Ref. 18: p. 83] This thesis chal- 
lenges this thinking to present a more balanced perspective 
on initiative in the Soviet Air Force. Despite tight 
controls, there has been and is initiative in the Soviet Air 
Force . Given the opportunity, it presents itself 
effectively. 



3 From the early 1900 s to 1962 the Journal was titled 
Herald of the Air Fleet . In 1962, the title changed to its 
current one, Avi at ion and Cosmonautics . 
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E. DEFINITION 



For this thesis, decision making primarily involves 
choosing tactics, methods of attack, what target to attack, 
the number of aircraft to use in attacks, etc. Decisions 
can be pre-planned in which case no initiative is involved. 
Pilots fly a memorized set of maneuvers by rote. This can 
lead to stereotyped predictable actions. On the other hand, 
in a changing environment, a pilot can choose at will his 
tactics or invent new tactics on the spot to fit the unique 
situation. This is individual initiative as used in this 
paper. 



F. SOURCES 

Research involved using existing works on the history of 
the Soviet Air Force and Soviet Military Historical 
Journals. Most important was the Soviets' discussion of 
WWII history, their command principles, and tactics. To 
balance the Soviet rhetoric on WWII events, data from the 
USAF Historical Studies as well as Luftwaffe commanders' 
narratives were used. 

Careful attention was paid to the Soviet writings to 
balance their rhetoric with western facts and appraisals. 

It is important to remember the journals of the Soviet Air 
Force are written primarily for their own airmen and not for 
western readers while at the same time the authors are aware 
of US intelligence analysts reading their material. Thus, 
it is improbable that the Soviets would put blatant misin- 
formation in these writings when they are used to keep thou- 
sands of their own pilots and commanders informed. Such a 
policy would require an incredible back-up network of writ- 
ings to correct any wrong information and would run a great 
risk of having ill-informed aviators. On the other hand, 
the writings must be cautiously read because the controlled 
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press and closed society have the liberty to rewrite history 
as they see fit. Therefore, it was with a critical mind 
that the Soviet journals and writings were researched with 
the benefit of western history and intelligence analysis. 
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II. SOVIET INITIATIVE 



A. THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 

This chapter discusses what the Soviets think about 
initiative in fighter tactics. To understand the real 
nature of Soviet initiative, it must be defined in the 
overall context of Russian social and military culture. 

This chapter begins with a discussion on the Russian concept 
of war to form a base upon which the concept of initiative 
will be built. 

1. Science as Ideology 

Soviet thinking on war begins with Marx and Lenin. 

To communist ideology war is a manifestation of political- 
economic reality and is governed by the immutable laws of 
history. Marx's scientific study of economics set the foun- 
dation for applying scientific approaches and solutions to 
all aspects of life. "War teaches Marxism-Leninism is a 
socio-historical phenomenon . . . its essence can be 

revealed only by using the scientific method." [Ref. 4: p. 

173] With this method, war and combat techniques are studied 
in the context of military doctrinal laws and military 
science. The scientific method is involved in the military 
from the broad aspects of doctrine to the details of 
tactics. "During peacetime, when there is an absence of 
combat experience, military science and theoretical fore- 
sight possess decisive significance in developing the 
methods to conduct an armed conflict. " [Ref. 4: p. 275] 

Military doctrine is the official policy of the 
Communist Party at the Soviet Union [ Ref. 19: p. 74] . As 
Marshal N. V. Ogarkov stated, "Soviet military doctrine is a 
system of guiding principles and scientifically substanti- 
ated views of the CPSU and the Soviet government on the 
essence, character, and methods of waging war." [Ref. 20] 
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"socio-political" and 



Military doctrine has two facets - 
"military-technical. " The socio-political side deals with 
the methodological, economic, social and legal basis of 
winning a future war. The military-technical side conforms 
with the socio-political and directs "military structuring" 
and methods for conducting combat operations. [ Ref. 21: p. 
240] Because party leadership determines doctrine, it is a 
non-debatable guideline in accordance with which the mili- 
tary leadership must function. In wartime the political 
aspect of doctrine is accentuated. As a Soviet textbook on 
the subject points out: "Politics determines the priority 

and strength of blows inflicted on the enemy." [Ref. 22] 
Military science on the other hand is theoretical laws and 
principles of warfare applied to military operations. 

Military science differs from doctrine in that it is 
studied and debated by the military leadership [ Ref. 19: p. 
74] . Since the communist revolution, a scientific approach 
to war has been part of Soviet military thinking; V. I. Lenin 
emphasized that it is impossible to organize a modern army 
without science. [Ref. 23] 

Combining doctrine with science, the Soviets opera- 
tionalize the methods for conducting warfare in military 
art. Military art is composed of three main elements: 
strategy, operational art, and tactics. Each of these areas 
form methodologies for conducting warfare at different 
levels and sizes of battles. For example, strategy deals 
with fighting an entire war on a theater of military opera- 
tions (TVD) level; a large geographical region which could, 
for example, include all of Western Europe. Operational art 
covers front and army levels of operations; a front is a 
geographical area within a TVD. There are roughly 3-5 
fronts within a TVD and each front would have within it 
several armies operating. Tactics correspond to division or 
smaller size engagements. [Ref. 19: p. 75] 
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Science is a part of each of these methodologies. 
"The covert and profoundly scientific solution of all theo- 
retical and practical questions related to the preparation 
and waging of ... a war must be regarded as the main task 
of the theory of military strategy and strategic leader- 
ship. " [Ref. 4: p. 193] This influence of the scientific 
method is very much a part of air force strategy and 
tactics. For example, leading Soviet Air Force tacticians 
stress the role of science in fighter tactics: 

Simulation or modeling has been employed for quite some 
time as a method of scientif ic cognition in the area of 
military scientific investigation, personnel study, 
immediate preparation and conduct of combat. It is 
quite understandable that modeling could not ignore 
tactics .... including dynamic models of air combat, 
airstrike on a ground target (individual stages), or a 
combat air mission in general. [Ref. 24: p. 77] 

2. Science as Control 

In addition to the ideological emphasis of the 
scientific method, Russian culture is predisposed to this 
approach. Culturally, man is viewed as inherently evil or 
sinful and therefore must be controlled [Ref. 25]. This 
perception of man has been manifested over the last several 
centuries as the secretive collective leadership of the 
village Mir 4 ; the powerful centralized control of the Tsar; 
and the tight control of the current party apparatus with 
its secret police and powerful methods of controlling the 
population. The Russian leadership has a historical and 
cultural conditioning that makes a scientific approach very 
attractive as a tool of control. 



4 Mir is the name of the old leadership committees of 
villages. Individualism was suppressed because the survival 
of a village depended upon group efforts against the 
elements of nature and neighboring villages. 
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Through the scientific approach pilots and 
commanders can be controlled. If all tactics are decided 
upon by a scientific deduction, then, all pilots will fly 
the tactics in the prescribed manner without question. 
Elements of creative thinking or initiative could be done 
away with by prescribing how every aspect of combat should 
be flown. Likewise, through the scientific method, some 
elements of chance, such as, not knowing what tactics pilots 
may fly in a given battle could be eliminated and commanders 
and planners could then mathematically insert their fighter 
forces into the overall "scientific" battle plan. 

However, the scientific approach to tactics has not 
always been completly accepted by the Air Force. Instead 
scientific methodology has had an evolutionary growth. The 
emphasis on a scientific approach in the Soviet Air Force 
increased greatly in the late 50 ' s and early 60' s. Mew 
technology brought improved ways of monitoring and control- 
ling aircraft and reducing some of the uncertainties of how 
pilots were flying. An example of this increased emphasis 
in control is the development of a system for recording each 
individual aircraft's flight parameters. The system, known 
as the SARPP-12, makes analog computer printout of the 
aircraft's altitude, airspeed, angle of attack, G-loading, 
etc. An example of 5 of these recordings is shown in 2. 1 
This type of monitoring capability allows the flight 
instructor or squadron commander to check each pilot on how 
accurately they fly the approved tactics and techniques. 

Once a mission is flown, the tapes can be down loaded and 
the entire air scenario recreated mathematically. 

Deviations from approved methods or tactics could then be 
easily spotted and corrected. 

In addition to monitoring equipment to implement the 
scientific approach to tactics, "Military Science Societies" 
were introduced into Air Force units. The introduction of 
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Figure 2. 1 SARPP-12 Printout. 

these units was justified by the leadership saying such 
societies had existed in the Red Army even during the Civil 
War. Therefore what was good for the revolutionary fathers 
is good for us. Also, these societies were described as 
"playing an important role in the Red Army and in height- 
ening the quality of combat training." [Ref. 27: p. 56] 

The objective of these military science societies 
was to "seek out the most efficient methods for conducting 
combat operations." [Ref. 27: p. 56] To do this, mathemat- 
ical computations and equations for all aspects of flying 
were created. For example in a 1958 article by Col V. Ya 
Kudryashov and Lt Col P. A. Nikitin, a scientific method full 
of mathematical equations sets out to determine the combat 
capabilities of fighters and predict the outcome of an 
engagement between two fighters. [Ref. 28] (See Appendix 
A). The purpose of this approach is to remove the need for 
individual creative thought during battle. Instead pilots 
execute a scientifically computed combat maneuver against 
their opponent. 

To be successful, the scientific approach has to 
conceive of every possible combat situation and determine 
the scientific "best" solution to each situation. "Using 
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the language of cybernetics" functional models representing 
"not only one's own behavior, but also that of the adver- 
sary" are made to represent reality. [ Ref. 28: p. 78] Here 
the scientific method begins to break down. The task of 
simulating or predicting all of reality or every combat 
situation is impossible. Combat is not like the inevitable 
path of history which Marxist-Leninist scientific approach 
is based upon. Combat is unpredictable and Soviet tacti- 
cians of the 50' s realized this. For example, "the situ- 
ation can change suddenly even when the crew is aloft. The 
flying personnel and commanders aloft will have to react 
somehow to this change and make independent decisions. " 

[Ref. 29] Thus, as the scientific approach was imposed upon 
or implemented in Air Force units, it encountered resistance 
from unit pilots. Elements of this resistance can be seen 
in the articles in the Air Force Journal, such as the above 
quotation, written by pilots who realized the futility of 
trying to make pilots mechanical robots. It is evident that 
those who resisted the scientific societies in their units 
believed the scientific societies could extinguish 
creativity in flying. To counter their arguments and resis- 
tance, Guards Maj I.P. Pavlov wrote, "some still did not 
understand the importance of military science work ... we 
explained that science work not only contributes to the 
creative growth of the officers but also helps solve prob- 
lems of training and education. " [Ref. 27: p. 57] He goes 
on to say that military science is the true source of inno- 
vation and creativity in flying and through these societies 
units and individual elements will be at a higher state of 
combat readiness [Ref. 27: p. 59]. 

Despite Pavlov's arguments, pilots continued to 
voice their dissatisfaction with the scientific approach. 

In rebuffing Col Kudryashov's formula for predicting combat 
mentioned earlier, articles were printed calling the 
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scientific approach "an unjustified method." [Ref. 30: p. 
100. ] They challenged the quantification of all aspects of 
flying on the grounds that a pilot's "personal qualities" 
such as initiative can not be truly quantified. [Ref. 30: 

p. 100] 

Such resistance to the scientific approach remains 
in Air Force units today. In a 1983 Aviation and 
Cosmonautics article "Tactics and Modeling, " the author 
speaking on the practical application of scientific models 
states, "some pilots greet some recommendations with skepti- 
cism. " [Ref. 24: p. 78] As a result of the continual 
tension between the scientific approach and those who 
favored continued creativity in fighter tactics, it is 
believed a synthesis between these two schools of thought 
evolved. The synthesis is most apparent in the writings of 
early 1980' s; however this is simply the tail-end of’ the 
long process of rise and decline of emphasis on initiative 
that has taken place since the beginings of the Soviet Air 
Force. Details of this process are developed at length in 
subsequent chapters. The synthesis is a mixing of tradi- 
tional fighter pilot techniques of initiative, creativity, 
and gut instincts with scientific modeling to increase the 
probability of success in an unknown situation. Speaking of 
simulating a fight. Col. A Krasnov, a doctor of military 
sciences, stated in 1982, "complete information does not and 
will never exist. Therefore, the commander and pilot must 
utilize fragmentary, obsolete information, experience and 
intuition." [Ref. 31: p. 20] Also, other authors point out 
"modeling of combat training missions ... is the search 
for optimum solutions. " However, "modeling in no way 
contradicts existing traditional techniques." [Ref. 32] 

Also, the experiences of WWII are described in arti- 
cles which synthesize creativity and science: "new tactics 

were born right in combat, since in the air unforeseen 
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situations frequently arose, situations which required 
non-standard actions. Tactical discoveries, however, were 
always made on the foundation of amassed experience. " 

[Ref. 24: p. 70] Again, the synthesis combines the emphasis 
on traditional approach with scientific modeling. Modeling 
is expressed as a way of gaining the "massed experience. " 

Col Krasnov remarks that simulation of various phases of 
flight is most helpful. "This method develops habits and 
ability for analyzing a tactical situation, for assimilating 
combat procedures better, for seeking innovations and for 
displaying initiative. " [Ref. 31: p. 21] He goes on to say 
that models and simulations can reduce as much as possible 
the unknown factors in flying. "But no matter how complex 
the mathematical procedures we may see, we can never calcu- 
late everything today. " Also, "no mathematical tool and no 
computer can eliminate or even reveal mistakes in the logic 
of a pilot or commander. " Thus, he states the conclusive 
synthesis: 



The dialectics of decision making and development of the 
different variants of combat fights are such that the 
will, experience and intuition of the commander intert- 
wine closely with strict and laborious calculations. 
Unfortunately, we still encounter commanders who rely 
only on common sense when they make their decisions and 
develoo different variants of a combat assignment, 
attempting to arrive at a quick solution without making 
any calculations. Experience has shown that this leads 
to stereotypic decisions and actions, and that sizeable 
losses may result in a combat situation. [Ref. 31: p. 



This synthesis is a reflection of the changes in the 
cultural environment and attitudes within which individual 
creativity can be exercised. This background sheds some 
light on the development, suppression, and revival of initi- 
ative in the Soviet Air Force which is the heart of this 
thesis. 
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B. COMMAND AND CONTROL AND INITIATIVE 



In addition to the ideological-scientific framework 
surrounding initiative in military thinking, another aspect 
of the Russian or Soviet concept of war impacting on flexi- 
bility, creativity, and initiative in tactics or command 
style is the command and control network of Soviet military 
forces. 

1. Centralized Control 

The village Mir, mentioned earlier, is the cultural 
origin of centralized command and control [Ref. 33]. The 
peasant villages were controlled by the small group of 
village elders. The villages in turn were controlled by 
land princes who formed a small circle of power centered 
around the Tsar. Following the communist revolution and the 
purges of Stalin, the government and military leadership was 
made up primarily of men with peasant backgrounds. 
Culturally, it is very natural for them to operate within a 
centralized command and control system. 

The Soviet command and control system reflects the 
Russian culture. As Admiral Stansfied Turner said while 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, "The Soviets 
have a command structure that goes all the way up the line 
and is very tightly controlled because of the kind of 
society they live in. " It is based on a top down concept 
"with command and control highly centralized and largely 
directed from Moscow. " [ Ref. 34: p. 58] Typically, the 

first Secretary of the Communist Party is also commander-in- 
chief of the military. This was the case with Stalin during 
WWII. 

Stalin's system of control during WWII when he was 
concurrently Chairman of the State Committee of Defense 
(GKO), Supreme Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
and General Secretary of the Communist Party is 
described in Soviet texts as an ideal organizational 
structure for any future war. [ Ref. 19: p. 398] 
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All power over the military centers on this one man and the 
defense council. From the top down, tight lines of control 
attempt to keep as much decision making power as high up the 
chain of command as possible. "The rigid top- down approach 
to C3 is evident throughout the Soviet military establish- 
ment . . . control is maintained at the highest possible 

level." [Ref. 34: p. 61] 

The centralized command and control system has 
impacted the command style of pilots and low level 
commanders in different ways depending upon the military 
doctrine at the time. This has been reflected in the 
doctrinal transitions under Stalin, the doctrinal change 
with the coming of the nuclear era, the doctrinal shifts of 
the late 1960's and reorganization in the late 1970' s to 
early 80 ' s. 

2.' Stalin 1 s Era 

Under Stalin's leadership, the command and control 
changed several times. From 1937 to 1940, a dual command 
system--poli tical and military ran up and down the chain of 
command. Political commissars held positions equal in 
status with their military counterparts at the various 
command levels. [Ref. 35: p. 91] The commissars fettered 
the actions of the military commanders by hindering their 
decision making based on their military expertise. The 
system was not conducive to initiative nor was it effective 
in managing military operations. In 1940, the system was 
streamlined with the removal of the commissar. His position 
was replaced by a political deputy subordinate to the mili- 
tary commander. The command structure returned to a dual 
system in 1941 and reverted back to a single command in 
1942. [Ref. 35: p. 91] Stalin's vacillation ended with a 
concentration of control in the hands of the Supreme High 
Command or Stavka. This concentration of forces impacted on 
the organization of the Air Forces. 
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Prior to the 1942 reorganization, the Soviet Air 
Forces were composed of five major components. 

1) Aviation of the High Command ( Aviatsiya Glavnogo 
Komandovaniya ) - long range bombing 

2) Front Aviation ( Voyenno-Vozdushnuyve Sily Fronta) - 
Air Forces of the military district and tronts 

3) Army Aviation ( VVS Armii) - Air Forces of the Combined 
Arms Army 

4) Organic Aviation ( Voyskovaya Aviatsiya) - Air squad- 
rons at corps, division ana lower levels. 

5) High Command Reserve. [Ref. 36: p. 39] 

With the reorganization, the Stavka established Long Range 
Aviation (LRA) (Aviatsiya dalnego deystriya, ADD) which 
combined the bombers under their command with transports and 
other bombers formerly assigned to frontal aviation. All 
the bombers were now concentrated into LRA. In addition, 
the front and army VVS (Voyenno Vozdushnaya Sily) units were 
combined into large groupings called air armies (Vozdushnaya 
armiya or VA). Each front was given an air army whose 
commander advised the front commander. The front commander 
in turn responded directly to the plans of the Stavka. The 
high command could now move easily, reallocate and concen- 
trate the Air Force fire power in massive air operations. 
[Ref. 36: p. 44] With the reorganization, air divisions 
could no longer operate autonomously [ Ref. 35: p. 141] . 
Centralized command and control made air power more respon- 
sive on a large scale but reduced the amount of independent 
decision making at lower levels. The large formations 
involved in massive offensive operations had to strictly 
follow the Stavka plans in order to integrate all the 
participants. 

During the Great Patriotic War, the theory and practice 
of conducting aerial operations received turther devel- 
opment. These operations were conducted under unified 
control, over a wide front, and with the involvement of 
the powerful forces of Frontal Aviation. [Ref. 37] 
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The use of overwhelming mass during WWII operations 
necessitated the development of very centralized command and 
control. To control the masses and remove as much chance as 
possible, preplanning under the direction of the high 
command was used. This preplanning and centralized control 
remained the standard until the advent of nuclear weapons 
and the death of Stalin. 

3. Nuclear Era 

The advent of nuclear weapons brought new doctrine 
and science into Soviet military thinking. New doctrine 
stated the next war between capitalism and socialism would 
inevitably be nuclear. Military science determined the best 
way to win this war was to be prepared to preempt any US 
nuclear strike. "The Armed Forces of the Soviet Union . . . 

must be prepared above all to wage war under the conditions 
of the mass use of nuclear weapons. " [Ref. 4: p. 193] 

The destructive power of nuclear weapons meant "the 
initial period of war will be of decisive importance for the 
outcome of the entire war. " [Ref. 4: p. 210] Thus, to deal 
with this problem, the command and control must be well 
planned before the outbreak of hostilities. In this plan- 
ning, the Soviets maintain their centralization. 

Strategic operations of a future war will consist of 
coordinated ocerations of the services of the Armed 
Forces and will be conducted according to a common 
concept and plan and under a single strategic direction. 
Strategic operations are strictly correlated on the 
basis of a single strategic plan with unified central - 
ized command. [Ref. 4: p. 287] 

Despite the plan for centralized control, the 
Soviets are aware that under conditions of nuclear war, 
communications may be disrupted and all command and control 
lost. How will low level commanders function if they can no 
longer receive orders from the high command? From a command 
and control structure standpoint, the issue has not been 
dealt with in Soviet writings. 
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A solution to the loss of communications is a decen- 
tralization of command. Authority would have to be dele- 
gated to the lower level commanders and along with the 
authority, commanders need to have the initiative to know 
how and when to use their assets given the situation. 
Structurally, the Soviet command system appears not to have 
dealt with these problems until the reorganization in 1979. 
Prior to that reorganization, doctrine made a return from 
concentrating on nuclear war to once again thinking about 
conventional war. 

In the late 1960's, a doctrinal change about the 
inevitability of nuclear war began to take place. The 
Soviets continued to be prepared to fight a nuclear war; 
yet, now their primary objective was to be able to throw the 
US off the continent of Europe through a conventional 
combined arms operation. 5 The return to emphasis on conven- 
tional war allows the command and control network to remain 
centralized. As stated in the Soviets' Dictionary of Basic 
Military Terms . "centralized command and control is the 
command and control principle recognized in the Armed 
Forces. " However, it is interesting to note that the 
dictionary goes on to include in the list of requirements 
for troop command and control "flexibility and quickness of 
reaction to changes in the situation." [Ref. 38] It is 
postulated that as Soviet military leaders began to 
re-examine conventional war and, at the same time, deal with 
the problems nuclear war poses--that is to necessitate some 



5 There is considerable debate in the intelligence commu- 
nity over the Soviets emphasis on nuclear or conventional 
war. Professor Michael MccGuire of the Brookings Institute 
pointed out in a 27 Feb 85 lecture that it is clear conven- 
tional war is preferable to the Soviets over nuclear war and 
that the major rebuilding and restructuring of the conven- 
tional forces throughout the 1970' s is a good indication of 
the Soviets intentions to become capable of delivering a 
conventional offensive blow to Western Europe. 
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decentralization of command authority--a mixture of central- 
ized control and allowance for decentralized execution and 
initiative developed. 

Note in Marshall Grechko's statement in 1975 (below) 
the combination of technical solutions to command combined 
with the officer's own ability to deal with a fast changing 
situation. Such is the mixture of science, centralized 
control, and personal initiative. 

The task is to increase in every possible way the effi- 
ciency of work, to expand the operational-tactical 
outlook of commanders and staff officers, and to imorove 
their ability to act during tense and dynamic situations 
with the complete and rational use of available tech- 
nical means of control. [Ref. 39] 

One way in which the Soviets are building this 
mixture is through improved automation/computerization of 
the command and control network. The system, 
Avtomatizirovannaeiia Sistema Upravleniia Voiskami( ASUV) is 
an attempt to increase the volume of information coming to 
isolated commanders in order to improve their decision 
making capability. [Ref. 40] Such a system would allow a 
faster response time and facilitate centralized control in a 
fast paced conventional war. 

In addition, the Soviets have reorganized the mili- 
tary command and control lines recently which could facili- 
tate the exercise of initiative at lower levels of command 
and allow faster control from the top through automation. 
This reorganization particularly affects Air Force opera- 
tions. The new structure is basically the establishment of 
a war time command organization during peace time. The new 
organization is believed to contain the following entities: 

1) Aviation of the High Command - primarily bombers 

2) Aviation of the Front - fighters, fighter-bombers and 
reconnaissance 

3) Army Aviation - helicopters, ground attack aviation 
[Ref. 41] 
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The new organization is quite similar to the late WWII 
command discussed earlier. The High Command has direct 
access to its bomber force and front commanders may have 
fast access to air power via short lines of control. Also, 
air assets are now autonomously assigned to support army 
units. Army commanders and perhaps even division commanders 
operating with the Army Aviation commanders will be able to 
allocate air power where they see fit. This short chain of 
command allows fast reactions to a dynamic battle. Hand in 
hand with this allocation of force must be the commander's 
initiative and ability to assess the battle situation, make 
a decision and act on it. An Army Division having its own 
air power to operate independently is decentralized 
authority, a good environment for initiative. 

Thus, the new system is a mixture. It is a wartime 
command network streamlined to allow centralized control by 
the Stavka down through the front to the Army; yet, also 
decentralized in its allocation of independent assets to the 
lowest level. Such a decentralization may be an attempt to 
be prepared in the event of a sudden nuclear war. The 
assets and war command lines are in place as well as the 
disposition to operate autonomously in the event of loss of 
commands from the top. However, it is most likely not just 
a preparation for lost C3 during nuclear war but a shift in 
doctrinal principles. 

It is postulated that this mixture of centralization 
and decentralization is evidence of two approaches to 
warfare that exist among the Soviet military leadership. 

One approach is the centralized control school of thought. 
This approach desires complete direction from the top and 
thorough preplanning of all actions below. As will be 
developed in detail in the following chapter, this school of 
thought in the Soviet Air Force developed out of the large 
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air operations of WWII. The other approach realizes the 
need for decentralized control and initiative at the lower 
levels. This group, as will be shown, originates with the 
fighter pilots who survived WWII through their cunning and 
initiative. The emergence of the latter school of thought 
in a revised command and control system after nearly 40 
years suggests that initiative has been kept alive in the 
Soviet Air Force since the war and may have some renewed 
influence in the current Soviet Air Force. 

Having discussed the military-political culture as 
well as command structure, the concepts of initiative and 
flexibility shall be defined within the context of the 
Soviet military. 

4. Military Leader and Initiative 

Fundamental to the Soviets' concept of initiative is 
that an individual leader can be taught to think creatively 
and with initiative (Ref. 42: p. 6.]. Initiative is not 
"native wit" but is part of a decision making choice. As 
discussed earlier, the scientific solutions to as many prob- 
lems as possible are modeled. To the Soviets one way initi- 
ative is exercised is by chosing the correct decision for a 
given situation among the ones already tested. For example, 
in the Soviet Dictionary of Basic Military Terms initiative 
is defined as a creative decision based on situational char- 
acteristics and a learned set of scenarios . [Ref. 42: pp. 

8,9] Lt General K. Babenko said of initiative, 

a commander reaches decisions on how to fulfill an order 
by virtue of much creative work: analysis of all avail- 

able data, meticulous calculation of each combat option, 
comparison of these options, and the use of creative 
imagination and intuition. [Ref. 43] 

To the Soviets, repetitious exercises and contin- 
gency planning aids development of initiative. Whereas in 
the West, initiative is considered to be spontaneous, 
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creative, original ideas less tied to a structure. In addi- 
tion, contrary to a western concept, the Soviets believe 
regulations improve success of initiative. "Firm knowledge 
of regulations and a deep comprehension of their concepts is 
the guarantee that in every situation each officer . . . 

will be able to quickly evaluate the situation and make the 
correct decision." [Ref. 44] 

However, even the Soviets appear to be willing to 
put aside regulations and follow their own initiative if the 
situation warrants it. For example, "procedures are 
included in the regulations;" but if time and circumstances 
do not permit it, then the regulations should not be 
followed like a "blind alley. " Also, cunning, initiative 
and self-reliance are rewards for those soldiers who 
"refused to pay unimaginative and meaningless lip service to 
formalistic regulations." [Ref. 45: p. 13] However, this is 
not to say the Soviets condone complete individualism and 
freedom of action. To the Soviets, the best kind of initia- 
tive is informed and understands the overall context in 
which a decision is being made. "Intelligent initiative" is 
based on "deep analysis" and "taken in accordance with the 
general plan of the superior commander." [Ref. 45: p. 7] As 

the soldier encounters unexpected or unforeseen situations, 
he is expected to decide what to do in order to carry out 
his assigned mission and that is through "intelligent 
initiative." [Ref. 45: p. 14] 

So it is within a slightly different context that 
the Russians think of initiative. Yet, as will be evident 
in the following chapters, their different approach to 
initiative, creativity and flexibility has not kept them 
from using it quite effectively. The Russians appear almost 
paradoxical in terms of initiative. Culturally, centralized 
control suppresses individual expression and should inhibit 
initiative, but, at the same time, other environmental 
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factors such as scarcity of food, supplies, survival itself 
have forced many to be very creative and innovative in order 
to survive. Therefore the extreme generalization that 
Soviet citizens do not think for themselves and lack initia- 
tive is false. Some of the world's greatest composers and 
inventors have come from Russian culture. The result of 
initiative and creative thought is the same as in the west; 
however, the thought process and culture surrounding the 
exercise of initiative in the Soviet Union appears 
different. 

A model was constructed to illustrate the paradox- 
ical operation of initiative in Soviet military decision 
making. The model shows the process of combining what could 
be considered in the West environmental elements which 
restrain initiative (inhibitors) and those elements which 
encourage initiative (inducers). Elements of inhibition 
have been discussed in the context above. 5 They include: 
the rigors of the scientific approach to problem solving, 
including the modeling of tactics and rigorous repetition 
flying only the same approved tactics over and over; strict 
discipline and adherence to regulations; cultural percep- 
tions on individualism, group decision making, and central- 
ized control resulting in a constricting C3 network. The 
inducers of initiative are: being approached by a new and 

unknown situation to which no scientific solution has been 
memorized; the instinct for survival during combat; func- 
tioning autonomously when command and control is cut off 
during nuclear war and decentralized command and control; 
combat or even daily operations when scarcity of supplies 
require one to use initiative to survive. 



s For a detailed discussion on these elements and the 
process of initiative in the Soviet military with compari- 
sons made to Western concepts of initiative* see Initiative 
and Innovation in the Soviet Military . Zey-Ferreli , 
Parchman, and Gaston, Texas A&M , 1984, particularly pp. 
21-27 and 37-43. 
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These two poles within the framework of the decision 
making environment form the elements to be drawn upon for a 
decision. When faced with a situation requiring an indepen- 
dent action, a decision maker can draw on the elements of 
inhibition or inducement and uniquely combine them. The 
result is an observable action which indicates the presence 
or absence of initiative and which elements dominated the 
decision makers frame of mind. (See Figure 2.2). In some 
cases the combination of positive and negative result in 
stereotypical actions. Whereas in other cases new, innova- 
tive, independent actions are a result of a combination with 
initiative involved. As will be seen in subsequent chap- 
ters, Soviet Air Force officers have a history of combining 
these elements and coming up with initiative since before 
World War II. 
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Figure 2.2 Initiative Model. 
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III. INITIATIVE DEVELOPED IN WWI I 



World War II was a period of change and development for 
the Soviet Air Force. During those four years of battle on 
the Eastern Front the Russians became an awesome fighting 
force which defeated the German Luftwaffe. The Soviets 
developed in two major areas impacting upon their command 
style. They broke out of their stereotyped tactics by 
developing fighter pilot independence and initiative and, at 
the same time, they developed the art of detailed planning 
for large air operations. At the end of the war, the 
Russians possessed both free flowing, flexible tactics and 
minutely planned air operations involving hundreds of 
aircraft. Although initiative and detailed planning seem to 
be contradictory methods of fighting, combat is not an 
'either or' situation and the two concepts can be synthes- 
ized to operate together. This chapter traces the develop- 
ment of initiative in Soviet Air Force tactics during WWI I. 
First a general history of the Soviet Air Force prior to 
WWI I is covered to describe the roots of initiative existing 
in the Soviet Air Force despite its overall rigid fighting 
style at the outset of WWI I. Then the progressive develop- 
ment of initiative in fighter tactics is shown through the 
years as the Soviet Air Force gained air superiority and 
defeated the Luftwaffe. Finally, for comparison with the 
Soviet concepts of planning and initiative, western air 
operations and tactical air doctrine during WWI I are briefly 
discussed. This shows differences and similarities between 
Western and Soviet air doctrine and initiative and is 
presented to give a balanced view of Soviet initiative in 
fighter tactics. 
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